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sure basis for condemning those who propose to abandon past doctrines 
or forms as no longer valid. For example, we are told that "the thought- 
ful mind will view the relegation of the symbol of the Mother and Child 
to obscurity or contumely as a blunder of the first magnitude on the part 
of the Protestant world" (p. 153). This is the inevitable conclusion, the 
author affirms, "if there is any solid ground in Reality" for his inter- 
pretation. But that is just the point at which his readers will feel 
doubtful. He has taken a wholly uncritical attitude toward the prob- 
lems of the psychology of religious experience; by a process of liberal 
allegorizing he has read into the thinking of the first-century Christians 
ideas entirely foreign to their age; and he has affirmed the universality 
of a type of religious experience and thinking which is by no means 
universal. 

Shirley Jackson Case 
University of Chicago 



BRIGGS'S THEOLOGICAL SYMBOLICS 

Dr. Briggs's volume, 1 which is introduced by a model preface from the 
pen of President Francis Brown, appeared shortly after the author's 
death, but had the benefit of his final corrections. It is one of three 
volumes produced by the same active brain in recent years in interpreta- 
tion of the doctrinal differences and agreements of Christendom, the 
other two being Christian Unity (1909) and Fundamental Christian 
Faith (1913). The Theological Symbolics, the product of prolonged 
studies, is divided into three parts of almost equal length, Fundamental, 
Particular, and Comparative Symbolics. The first takes up the three 
creeds of the early church and the Chalcedonian statement. In the 
second part the author treats the symbolic definitions of the church dur- 
ing the Middle Ages and the confessional statements since the outbreak 
of the Reformation in western Christendom, " in their origin and history," 
as separate entities. The third part, Comparative Symbolics, sets forth 
the doctrinal differences in western Christendom. 

In general, it is to be said that Dr. Briggs's wide sweep over the 
symbolic field is that of the thoroughly informed expert; his treasures of 
learning are evident; his introduction of details imparts life to the dis- 
cussion; his independence of judgment is everywhere apparent. If the 
standpoint is that of Catholic Christianity, with some leaning toward 

• Theological Symbolics. By Charles A. Briggs. New York: Scribner, 1914. 429 
pages. $2.50. 
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un-Protestant opinion, the author's judgment of Luther deserves to be 
taken in its full meaning as one who "passed through an experience 
almost identical to that of St. Paul, and understood the apostle better 
than any other before him except Augustine, and explained Paul's teach- 
ing as the great transforming power of the sixteenth century" (p. 157). 

On the other hand, from the standpoint of method, the volume is 
unsatisfactory because it does not fairly and sufficiently state the 
opposing views, Roman Catholic and Protestant. Protestant positions 
suffer misrepresentation by failure to present the statements of the 
Augsburg and other Protestant symbols adequately and with their 
biblical background; while the Roman positions suffer misrepresenta- 
tion because of a reduction of their distinctive differentiation through 
failure to give full force to the language in which they are officially stated 
and through the omission of the implications usually, if not always, 
associated with these positions by Catholic authorities. The result is 
that the Protestant positions at cardinal points appear weak and the 
Roman Catholic positions more reasonable and biblical than in the 
opinion of the Protestant world they have seemed to be. It is fair to 
remember that Dr. Briggs's purpose is more than historical and critical. 
It has distinctly in view the reunion of Christendom, and the work con- 
cludes with a summary bearing on that end. It is irenic and practical. 
It is fair also to state that Dr. Briggs claims to follow the "best authori- 
ties" in interpreting the Roman Catholic symbols. But I fail to find 
what writers he refers to, and it is notable that there is not even a single 
mention of Bellarmine's name or his great work on the pages of this 
volume. Such omission it is difficult to understand unless it be that Dr. 
Briggs discards as un-Catholic the sharp discriminations of that eminent 
controversial writer. The volume is dedicated to Father Gennochi, 
of Rome, "beloved friend and fellow-servant in Jesus Christ," and con- 
tains a number of references to conversations with Pius X and Roman 
ecclesiastics on the very subject of church unity. Whether Dr. Briggs 
allowed his interpretation of historic symbols and the statement of their 
contents to be unduly though unconsciously influenced by this irenic 
Christian purpose it is not for me to say. 

In justifying these strictures, it is necessary only to make use of the 
treatment of Comparative Symbolics. In discussing the ministry, the 
author says: "It is not true that all Christians are equally priests so as 
to dispense with a ministering official priesthood .... the battle of 
the Reformation was not a battle against the priesthood of the ministry. 
.... Luther was careful enough, when he said that all Christians are 
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truly of the spiritual estate, also to say that there is no difference among 
them 'save of office only'" (pp. 256 f.). It is made to seem as if the 
Protestant confessions did not give up the idea of an official priesthood. 
This, if I understand it (leaving out of account the Book of Common 
Prayer), was the very thing they did give up, a priesthood involving 
the mediatorial character of the ministry as a sacerdotium. They held 
on to official ministry, and Luther's modifying clause, as quoted by Dr. 
Briggs, was fully elaborated by him in his later writings as setting aside 
the sacerdotal function in the sense in which it is denned by the mediaeval 
church. 

The difference in regard to the eucharistic presence is represented 
"as due more to philosophical opinion as to the nature of substance and 
body than to biblical teaching and experimental use of the sacrament 
in which all agree in all essential matters" (pp. 288 f.). As I understand 
it, this is misstating historic fact. The biblical teaching and the obser- 
vation of experience were the controlling factors in the anti-transsub- 
stantiation views of the Reformers. The doctrine of the ubiquity of 
Christ's body was consequential and not a basis of their doctrine. In 
the treatment of the eucharist as a sacrifice (pp. 294 f.), the difference of 
view is declared to be a strife of words. The statement is made that the 
Catholic position is not "that it is a repetition of the death of Christ as 
a sacrifice, as the Reformers believed." And yet the Tridentine symbol 
expressly declares the mass a true though unbloody sacrifice, "really 
offered up" and "truly propitiatory," and those denying that "priests 
do offer up Christ's own body and blood" are anathematized. 1 It is 
incredible that the Reformers did not know what they were talking 
about and the difference between the mediaeval and Tridentine ideas and 
the commemorative idea (not the Zwinglian only). 

The first decree of the Vatican Council bearing on the Catholic faith 
is declared, after Dr. Briggs has made qualifications of his own (pp. 227 f .), 
to be such that "no Protestant can make any valid objection to the 
decree." Yet the decree expressly reasserts the authority of tradition as 
co-ordinate with Scripture and the authority of the "ancient Latin 
edition of the Vulgate," and it denies the right of the individual to inter- 
pret Scripture " contrary to the true sense held by Holy Mother Church 
and to the unanimous consent of the Fathers." 3 These requirements are 
of the essence of the decree and when the text is read in its entirety one 
gets the opposite impression from that which Dr. Briggs's interpretation 
gives. 

1 Schafi, Creeds, II, 179, 184. * Ibid., 240 ff. 
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The second Vatican decree concerns the dogma of papal infallibility, 
and the volume professes to give its meaning "according to the best 
authorities of the Roman Catholic Church, oral and written" (pp. 230 ff .). 
Protestants and Old Catholics have "overshot the mark" because of 
failure to take into consideration the limitations put upon the infallible 
function, and a list of these limitations is given. Suppose this list is 
justified as it stands, Dr. Briggs's statement that the case of Pope 
Honorius I is not pertinent as an argument against papal infallibility 
should surely be supported. To Hefele and Dollinger, who took the 
contrary view, the thing, we are told, was "more of an academic than a 
vital question." Most strange that Dollinger and other learned Catholic 
professors of Germany submitted to being cut off from the church, which 
they had defended all their lives, for an academic formulation! In 
setting aside by one stroke of the pen the crucial case of Honorius, the 
old historical facts are withheld from the reader — Honorius' heretication 
by the Sixth (Ecumenical Council and the oaths of mediaeval popes 
condemning his heresy. The statement is also made that no other pope 
has been a heretic. Therefore, as many of the incumbents of the sees of 
Antioch, Constantinople, and Alexandria have been heretics, the "pre- 
sumption is that Jesus' words to Peter have been fulfilled: ' I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not.'" The point is not that an author 
writing on Comparative Symbolics should not make a statement in favor 
of papal infallibility, but that the reader has the right to expect some 
adequate statement of the other side, other interpretation of the Lord's 
words if there be any, and some consideration of the historic anti-papal 
declarations supposedly at the basis of symbolical statements down to 
the Westminster Confession, and of Protestant critics since 1870. 

Fresh doubt is thrown upon the exact meaning of papal infallibility 
by Dr. Briggs's assurance that "Protestant scholars make a great mistake 
in regarding Pius LX's Syllabus of Errors (1854) as symbolical." The 
assertion is based upon "the authority of the best Roman theologians 
and canonists and of Pius X himself" (pp. 14, 226). It would certainly 
be most helpful to the church historian and also, I should think, to the 
faithful Catholic, if popes henceforth would label each of their deliver- 
ances as fallible or infallible. And it would save a great deal more 
trouble if a commission were appointed by the pope to look up the 
greater papal deliverances of the past and catalogue them as infallible 
and fallible, such for example as Innocent Ill's establishment of the 
papal Inquisition and Sixtus IV's sanction of the Spanish Inquisition, 
Clement V's deliverances multiplying the wood of the cross and com- 
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manding angels to release certain souls from purgatory, Pius V's blast 
against Elizabeth, Boniface' Unam sanctam making it "altogether 
necessary to salvation that every soul be subject to the pope," and Leo 
XIII's rehabilitation of I John 5 : 7 as genuine. Such a list, had it been 
made before Pastor wrote, would have saved that good historian the 
pains he is at to reconcile Innocent VIII's bull against witches with the 
dogma of 1870. As for that troublesome recent pronouncement of the 
orders of the Church of England as invalid, Dr. Briggs says "as Pius X 
said to me, it cannot be classed as infallible and symbolical" (p. 234). 
Leo XIII did not issue the decree hastily or unadvisedly. In fact the 
matter had been up for well-nigh four hundred years. Pius X now puts 
us at sea again. After all, the English orders may be apostolical and 
far better than our poor Presbyterian orders, not only in degree but in 
primal quality. But whatever may be the truth, it is most confusing 
to be assured that on matters so important as the sacred ministry, and 
after a prolonged examination has been made, a pope — no less a one than 
Leo XIII — should make a mistake. One might well suppose that, in a 
matter that involves the very life of the church — for ecclesia est in epis- 
copo — and the validity of all sacramental exercises, except perhaps 
baptism, the pope would assuredly be infallible, if anywhere. But 
Pius X, it would seem, says not. This means the revival of the hope that 
some pope yet to come will positively declare English orders valid and so 
legitimize all the ministerial acts of four hundred years more or less, since 
Latimer and Ridley were burnt at Oxford. 

But the confusion is made still worse by the suggestion that not only 
Leo XIII's deliverances may be set aside but also the deliverances of 
Pius X himself. Pius' encyclical against Modernism is certainly suffi- 
ciently long and deliberate, but Dr. Briggs tells us: "This encyclical and 
syllabus cannot be regarded as any more symbolical and infallible than 
those of Pius IX which Pius X himself declared not to be infallible" 
(p. 234). This is unfortunate for all syllabi. It is also confusing in 
regard to Pius X, for not only does he infallibly declare his revered prede- 
cessor's syllabus not infallible but he is in danger of having his own 
elaborate syllabus declared not infallible. A syllabus is, at least, an 
important declaration, for Pius X in accordance with his syllabus dis- 
charged the destructive blasts of pontifical authority against Schnitzer 
and other representatives of Modernism. The worst of it all is that 
some future pontiff may take it into his head to declare both Dr. Briggs 
and Pius X mistaken and put them — if we may say so reverently — into 
the company of the rest of us mortal men. 
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In sections of less importance, as those on the invocation of. saints 
and the veneration of relics, on indulgences and perfection (pp. 305, 308, 
319, 335), the author follows the same method of not giving the Protes- 
tant positions a chance to be heard before the bar of Scripture or history 
or reason while a judgment leaning in the direction of the Roman 
Catholic position seems to be expressed. When the reader is left with 
the impression that the Bible favors supererogatory merit (p. 326), he 
has not been put in possession of the evidence, and when he is told that 
the doctrine of attrition as defined by the Council of Trent is "just" he 
should read what Harnack says, though too brusquely, about that 
doctrine. 

The weakness of this volume is, as I have been trying to say, one of 
method, and not one of scholarship or high purpose or sincerity of 
conviction. To become an authority in Comparative Symbolics it will 
have to be supplemented, for, where there is to be a just comparison, 
there must be a clear and adequate presentation of both sides. As 
with other attempts of Dr. Briggs's pen to promote Christian unity, so 
this one will do good service. It proceeds from a heart beating with 
longings for the coming of Christ's kingdom. And there is something 
saddening in the author's concluding summary (p. 411) that his study of 
Christian Symbolics seemed to show the impossibility of bringing about 
the reunion of Christendom "so far as faith is concerned," or as we might 
say, doctrine. And further, Dr. Briggs says, the difficulty will be found 
to be increased by a study of Christian institutions. His final hope is 
that the ultimate solution may be in a "supreme jurisdiction on the 
basis of the fundamental faith and institutions of the church" (p. 412). 
We honor the suggestion, but we think that such a realization, if it were 
possible, is not at all necessary to the freest and fullest advance of 
Christ's kingdom. To many of us, human jurisdiction — or church 
government, if you please — is of altogether subordinate importance; 
unless indeed Christ in Matt. 16:18 made Peter his vicegerent on earth 
and appointed also that Peter's successors should be vicegerents after 
him. If that is the case, then we must all, in all honesty, throw up our 
hands and yield to the one supreme authority on the earth. But there 
is another way to effect reunion and that is obedience in heart and life 
to Him who by plain apostolic statement is the Head of the church and 
to whom by His own statement all power is given on earth, and who has 
promised to those who receive Him the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
The concluding words of this volume by the Christian scholar to whom 
the commonwealth of American Christianity owes so much — words whose 
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origin he did so much to clear up — seem to me to embody far better the 
condition upon which Christian fellowship and co-operation are now so 
widely maintained and are to be increased: in necessariis unitas, in variis 
libertas, in titrisque caritas. 

The tract by Goetz on the Apostles' Creed* seeks to determine "with- 
out prepossession" the origin and meaning of the symbol, its reception 
at different periods, and also how far its use today is to be encouraged. 
It is meant for popular enlightenment. It quotes Professor Foster and 
Professor Hoskins but not Dr. McGiffert. The Creed goes back in its 
essential parts to 130, but the last word has not been said. The birth- 
place of the Roman form was Lyons, or more particularly Vienne. The 
original clause on Mary's conception contained not a syllable about the 
miraculous physical birth. The immediate passage from this clause 
to the clause concerning the passion under Pilate is due to the Pauline 
gospel. The use of the Creed should be optional, factdtativ. Baum- 
garten is commended for saying that "the blackest day in modern 
Prussian church history" was the day in 1892 when the act was passed 
enforcing its use in the Prussian service. The use, so the author says, is 
optional in many of the German-Protestant churches of North America, 
and he concludes that "in matters of religion the blessing of freedom is 
greater than the gain arising from compulsion." The compulsory use of 
the Creed at confirmation and in the church service is a question over 
which the Germans have been doing a good deal of fighting. It would 
seem that the discussion would encourage the growth of the free-church 
principle. 

David S. Schaff 

The Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 



CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MODERN THOUGHT 

Apologetics in these days is the object of very opposite judgments. 
On the one hand it is claimed by men like Harnack and McGiffert that 
systematic theology should be transmuted into apologetics, since the 
latter represents the sum and substance of the theologian's task today. 
On the other hand it is contended that in the reorganization of theology 
apologetics drops out. We need, it is said, a science of the Christian 
faith, and we need a philosophy of religion, but these two subjects cover 

*Das apostolische Glaubensbekennlnis. Von Pfarrer Goetz. Tubingen: Mohr, 
1013. 64 pages. M. 0.50. 



